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Protestants Must Cooperate Way j\assdtx carsotscrsm 


- Fe le 


. AND PROTESTAN 
ioe MUST BE greater cooperation amodingian AN TISM 


Protestants. From the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion until now, Protestantism has suffered from its 
divisions. It is one of the chief arguments which the GENERAL ASGENSLY 
Roman Catholic Church uses now to discredit our faith. 


COMMISSIONERS TO THE 


It is one of the main reasons why so many men of good SUSTORTAL— 


will discount Protestantism for the future. It is a basic A Pre-Assembly Poll 
cause for our lack of effective strategy, our inexcusable Two Possible Courses 


7. . . a 
waste of funds, and for our political impotence. {Harold —— 
E. Fey has written a memorable series of articles on “Can 


Catholicism Win America?’’ He concludes with this eS ee 
challenging statement: “The Roman Catholic hierarchy Christian Relations Report 
has launched a program which will, if it succeeds, in- 
clude other faiths in American culture only on Catholic REPORTS TO THE GEEERSS 
terms. It is mobilizing powerful forces to move this ASSEMBLY 
nation toward a cultural unity in which the Roman Stewardship 
Catholic Church will be dominant. No comparable unity ; 
J Christian Relations 
of effort is visible in Protestantism to recover and main- 
tain the responsibility which it once carried for the char- Montreat 
acter of American society. Until such unity appears, the War Relief 
answer to the question, Can Catholicism Win America? 
is Yes.”’—Concluding paragraph in the report of the Christian THE FALSE HOPE OF 


Relations Committee to the General Assembly (Cf. pp., 5-7). NATIONAL MESSIANISM 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 




















Letters to the Editors 





Jingle Tells of an Annoyance Ministers Face 





Regarding **Rey.’’ 


To the Editors: 

The word “Reverend” is not a title, but 
only a term of respect for the ministers 
of the church. If used at all, as suggested 
by Mr. Evan Williams of Stanford Uni- 
versity, it should be “The Rev. Mr. Smith, 
never just “Rev, Smith.” 

Here is a jingle written by Henry M. 
Hurst, a pastor residing, at the time, in 
Sipsey, Ala. 

“REVEREND HURST” 
There is a certain fellow 

Who makes me want to burst 
He never fails to hail me 

With “Hello, Reverend Hurst!” 


If two things make bad syntax 
This one is the first 

When some guy introduces me 
With “This is Reverend Hurst.” 


As just an humble “minister,” 
I'd acknowledge him to durst 
But I would like to punch the man 
Who calls me “Reverend Hurst.” 


Some friskie sister canters up 
With painted lips all pursed 

And then proceeds to knock me cold 
With “Howdy, Reverend Hurst.” 


{ don’t object to “Doctor” 
(Though I am not so versed) 
But twist the snoot of that galoot 
Who calls me “Reverend Hurst.” 


I like the term of “Brother,” 
But save me from the worst, 

When either saint or sinner 
Says “Hello, Reverend Hurst.” 


I don’t object to “Pastor” 
And “Parson” is not the worst 
But let me slap that vacant chap 
Who calls me “Reverend Hurst.” 


Oh why will people never learn 

And why should I be cursed, 

Left and right, both day and night, 

Addressed as “Reverend Hurst”? 

Ss W. McGILL. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
Dislikes Interpretation 
To the Editors: 

It is proposed by the Assembly’s Com- 
mission on the Minister and His Work that 
a church should not be allowed to call 
as pastor or stated supply a minister who 
has preached two or more Sundays at a 
church. (OUTLOOK, April 19). Let us not 
tie the hands of presbytery and its Com- 
mission on the Minister and His Work 
and its Home Mission Committee by too 
many rules, but let them use wisdom and 
discretion for particular cases as God 
gives it. 

In some cases it is not possible to judge 
a minister’s true character and worth in 
an interview of a pulpit committee or by 
the sermons and brief contacts of a visit 
of a single Sunday under abnormal con- 
ditions. The two most satisfactory pas- 
torates of the writer followed preaching 
more than one Sunday at a church. Re- 
suming service after some months of in- 
activity due to an operation, he was called 
the third Sunday of preaching at a certain 
church. Another call resulted from a 
somewhat longer period of supply, follow- 
ing a term of graduate study... . 

More often it is not possible for a min- 
ister to preach at a church more than 


one Sunday before a call, but there are 
circumstances where it is possible and de- 
sirable. 

The proposal excepts seminary students, 
stating that those who are serving as 
temporary supplies may be called as pas- 
tor or stated supply. The writer sug- 
gests that this permission be broadened 
to include the calling of any minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, who is a 
temporary supply, restoring to presbytery 
and its agencies the liberty of determin- 
ing under the guidance of God whether 
a temporary supply, serving either from 
Sunday to Sunday or for a definite period, 
would be a desirable pastor. 

MINISTER. 


Circle Chairman’s Prayer 
To the Editors: 

‘ We have several people besides 
chairmen who desire the Circle Chair- 
man’s Prayer (OUTLOOK, Apr. 5) for 
training classes, etc. May I list all their 
names and trust you will send them each 
a copy? . We feel that this should 
become a part of every circle chairman’s 
packet sent out from Atlanta... . 

ELIZABETH (Mrs. R. M.) ENGLE. 
Hampton, Va. 

@® EDITORS’ NOTE—This prayer has 
been eagerly received not only through- 
out our denomination but in other denomi- 
nations ag well in different parts of the 
country.. Quantity orders will be filled at 
25 for 50c or $1 per 100. The prayer will 
also be sent to individual circle leaders 


free of charge when addresses are fur. 
nished. 

High Praise 

To the Editors: 

: . THE OUTLOOK is a thrilling 
church paper and each week it comes first 
on the reading list. Ever since we began 
receiving THE OUTLOOK I have wanted 
to tell you how excellent and informative 
each issue is. Dr. Thompson’s Sunday 
school lesson expositions are a treat in 
themselves and such a help in teaching. 
Each other part is equally as good. Keep 
up your fight for an active church in 
Christ, for it is the only answer. 

CAROLYN K. (Mrs. Garland) LASATER. 
Falfurrias, Texas. 


Benevolences Continue Steady Gain 


Benevolences as reported by five of 
the agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, for the first month in the 
new church year, show a continued gain, 
except at the Assembly’s Training 
School, as follows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $95,- 
957; increase, $11,954. Program of 
Progress receipts for April, $47,715. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $34,889; 
increase, $9,968. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $22,751; increase, 
$5,182, 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $5,412; increase, $3,376. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $4,838; decrease, $562. 





Summer Session 1948 


Southwestern at Memphis 


First Term, June 7 — July 17 
Second Term, July 19 — Aug. 28 


Charles E. Diehl, President 
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Davidson College 
° For Citizenship 


John R. Cunningham, President 


® For the Church 
* For Tomorrow 








SUMMER 


school superintendents. 





In Two Terms—June 29-Aug. 12 


Faculty composed of guest professors who are specialists in their fields, 
and members of the Training School faculty. 

Courses for Bible teachers, missionaries, pastors, directors of religious 
education, church musicians, teachers in church kindergartens, and Sunday 


Write for special bulletins. 
The General Assembly’s Training School 
3400 Brook Road, Richmond 12, Virginia 
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From a Moderator’s Diary 


—__e 





Can Presbyterians Unite? 


April 26— 


dinner of the Presbyterian Churchmen’s league. 


Presbyierians Unite?’’ 


Took train to Washington and attended splendid 


Theme: ‘‘Can 


My answer: ‘‘Certainly, if they will get close 
enough to the Cross, union will be almost automatic.”’ 


A factor impell- 


ing us toward union is the increasing conviction of Presbyterians every- 
where that the world situation is so serious that we dare not be divided. 
The doubtful luxury of letting little differences divide us is something 
we cannot afford at a time when millions plead to be saved—WILBUR, 
LAROE, JR., Moderator of the Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL VOTE, 62-24. 





Presbyteries marked * 


the synod’s name. 


AGAINST FOR 
ALABAMA 
Tuscaloosa, 28-10 Birmingham, 27-11 
‘E. Ala., 36-10 Mobile, 20-0 
N. Ala., 19-10 
APPALACHIA; 
Knoxville, 30-13 *Abingdon, 24-21 


Holston, 27-17 
‘Asheville, 26-19 


ARKANSAS 
Washburn, 9-1 
*Pine Bluff, 14-12 
Arkansas, 27-28 
Ouachita, 18-17 

FLORIDA? 
Suwannee, 38-7 
*St. Johns, 56-33 


Florida, 24-9 


GEORGIA 
Athens, 15-6 


*Cherokee, 18-7 
*Savannah, 18-9 
*S. W. Ga., 21-3 
*Atlanta, 55-37 
*Macon, 20-2 
*Augusta, 12-12 


KENTUCKY? 
Transylvania, 20-1 
Lex.-Ebenezer, 28-0 
*Guerrant, 8-0 
*Muhlenburg, 17-3 
Louisville, 62-0 


LOUISIANA 
‘Louisiana, 18-14. New Orleans, 30-5 
‘Red River, 15-14 


MISSISSIPPIt 
Miss, 18-8 *N. Miss., 12-7 
Meridian, 47-7 
C. Miss., 30-16 
E. Miss., 13-11 
MISSOURI? 
Potosi, 12-3 
Lafayette, 13-5 
Upper Mo. 


*Missouri, 16-6 
*St. Louis, 18-5 


below have 
changed their vote since the same ques- 
tion was faced in 1937-38. Where all pres- 
byteries in a synod have voted, ¢ follows 


Concord, 56-49 


NORTH CAROLINA}; 
Albemarle, 27-4 
*Kings Mtn., 33-24 *Fay’vl, 44-34 
Mecklenbrg, 49-44 W.-Salem, 37-11 
Granville, 34-13 
Orange, 49-25 
Wilmington, 33-11 


OKLAHOMA 


*Indian 
Durant, 13-1 
*Mangum 


SNEDECOR MEMORIAL; 


°N. & S. C., 15-0 
*Ethel, 7-0 


SOUTH CAROLINA? 


Charleston, 18-8 
*Piedmont, 15-9 


*Congaree, 11-8 
Bethel, 23-20 
Pee Dee, 23-22 
Enoree, 37-23 
8. C., 28-9 
Harmony, 20-15 


TENNESSEE? 


Columbia, 17-7 

*Nashville, 25-13 

*Memphis, 48-16 
TEXAS? 


Paris, 19-14 *Brazos, unanimous 
Central Texas 
*Dallas, 31-12 

El Paso 
Texas-Mexican, 23-1 
*W. Texas, 58-8 
Mid-'l'exas, 37-12 


VIRGINIA 


Montgomery, 39-32 Lexington, 29-1 
*Roanoke, 37-11 
E. Hanover, about 70-3 
*Potomac, 25-2 
*Winchester, 21-13 
*W. Hanover, 17-16 
Norfolk, 41-16 


WEST VIRGINIAt 


Greenbrier, 46-0 
*Kanawha. 45-6 
Bluestone, 16-9 


Year’s Benevolences 
Total Highest Sum 


In Church’s History 


Objective of $4,000,000 Set 
For 1949-50 Askings Schedule 


Reporting that the giving of Southern 
Presbyterians during the past year sur- 
passed that of any year in their history, 
the church’s Stewardship Committee de- 
clares that a spirit of liberality is be- 
ing seen all over the denomination. 
Last year’s record, the committee says, 
broke past records both as to total 
amounts given and as to per capita con- 
tributions. 

Next year’s goals for denominational 
benevolences are charted at $4,000,000, 
compared with this year’s $3,475,415. 

Under the new schedule of percent- 
ages, while all agencies are designated 
to receive more benevolences because of 
the enlarged program of askings, some 
are to receive larger percentages of the 
total, some smaller, according to the 
recommendations. Those scheduled for 
increased percentages, with this year’s 
figure in parentheses, are: Foreign Mis- 
sions, 45% (43.20) Assembly’s Training 
School, 3.75% (3.70); War Relief, 
2.75% (2.70); Radio, 2% (1.90); 
Negro Work, 5% (4.40); Montreat, 2% 
(1.20). 

In order to make these arrangements 
possible, some causes, while looking 
toward larger receipts, will receive 
slightly smaller percentages, according 
to the recommendations: Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication, 3.75% (3.90); 
Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, 13.25% (15.30); Home Missions, 
19% (20.20). 


Studying Calendar Year 


In response to overtures from three 
presbyteries asking that the church year 
be changed to coincide with the calendar 
year, the Stewardship Committee asks 
the General Assembly for another year 
in which “to continue and complete this 
work.” 

Montreat leaders, it is recommended, 
are to be given permission to make a 
special appeal for two years through- 
out the church toward the raising of 
$780,000 for capital investments, begin- 
ning the first Sunday of June, 1948. The 
first $40,000 of regular budget receipts 
each year would be charged against the 
$780,000 goal. 

Appointment of an ad interim com- 
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mittee is requested in order to restudy 
the docket of the Assembly. It is speci- 
fied that such a committee should be 
composed of the Moderator and Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly, and the members 
of the Planning Committee. 

The committee asks the General As- 
sembly to approve a study season for 
Religious Education for 1949-50, using 
the book now being prepared by Lewis 
J. Sherrill, based on the three-year re- 
study of the church religious education 
program which he has directed. 


Program of Progress 


Renewed approval of the Program of 
Progress on the part of the General As- 
sembly is recommended by the Steward- 
ship Committee, with all presbyteries, 
synods and local congregations being 
urged to take their full share. 

Col. Roy LeCraw, who has been lead- 
ing the Program of Progress campaign, 
reports through the Stewardship Com- 
mittee, that the program “has made a 
strong start in its first nine months of 
work, Against a goal of $1,800,000 for 
the year, he reports $1,141,992 raised, 


leaving a shortage of $658,008—most 
of which is on the War Relief quota. 
Foreign Missions secured $715,754 
against its $800,000 goal; Home Mis- 
sions, $134,758 out of $300,000; Relig- 
ious Education, $86,148 out of $100,- 
000; and War Relief, $205,332 out of 
$600,000. Other causes appear in the 
regular budgets for the new year. 

Churches which have given the time 
and attention necessary to understand 
the vision and challenge of the Program, 
says Col. LeCraw, have responded “in a 
remarkable way.’ Instead of being 
disheartened by the size and difficulty 
of the task, he says, the leaders of the 
Program “have grown in their convic- 
tion that this movement holds immense 
possibilities for our church and that we 
can and must carry it through.” 


Louisville Presbytery Elects 
Negro Layman as its Moderator 


Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian church, US, has 
elected as its moderator the first Negro 
layman ever to serve in that capacity 





The False Hope of National 


Messianism 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





great exiled Russian Christian phil- 

osopher Nicolai Berdyaev published 
a book entitled “The Russian Idea.’”’ The 
book was, in a sense, an anti-climatic 
end of the philosophical and theological 
labors of one of the great souls of our 
time. 


Je: BEFORE his recent death, the 


It was an examination of Russian 
Messianism, of the curious belief which 
persisted in Russia for centuries that 
the salvation of the world would in 
some sense finally depend upon Russia. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong in 
Berdyaev’s historical examination of 
this idea. What makes the book a dis- 
appointing conclusion of a great life is 
that Berdyaev took the idea so seriously. 

His acceptance of 
him into a serious 
problem, whether or not Russian Com- 
munism represents a true fulfillment of 
this perennial Russian hope. He came 
to the conclusion that Russian Com- 
munism does not quite fulfill that hope 
but that it lays the foundation for its 
ultimate fulfillment. 


the idea betrayed 
discussion of the 


These convictions of Berdyaev were, 
incidentally, responsible for a serious 
rift in the colony of religious exiles in 
Paris, who had done so much to enrich 
the religious thought of our generation. 

Berdyaev was quite well aware of the 
fact that most of the Messianic ideas 
and illusions in the Russian literature 
of the nineteenth century were the 
fruits of an uneasy conscience. Sensi- 


tive spirits in Russia, who were op- 
pressed by the injustices of Czarist 
Russia and by the spiritual impotence 
of the nation, found a curiously illogical 
satisfaction in dreaming of the day 
when Russia would become the instru- 
ment and organ of world redemption. 

Instead of rejecting the idea of world 
redemption through one nation out of 
hand, Berdyaev makes the mistake of 
scrutinizing various forms of this na- 
tionalistic Messianism to see which one 
is most adequate. Actually the idea 
that a single nation has the one special 
gift, required for the redemption of the 
world, is from the Christian standpoint, 
the final form of sinful pride. 

Almost every powerful nation has 
spawned various forms of this messian- 
ism. Fichte adumbrated a German 
variety. Lionel Curtis gave us an Eng- 
lish version. In the early 19th century 
De Toqueville reported that our Ameri- 
can frontiersmen, who first gave voice 
to the “American dream,” conceived of 
our own nation as the final fulfillment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. Even 
Poland, despite its insignificance in 
world affairs, has had the pretension of 
nationalistic messianism. 

Instead of taking these ideas seri- 
ously, it would have been better if 
Berdyaev had recognized the tragic 
irony of the fact that the worst evils 
come into history through false schemes 
of redemption and that Communism is 
merely the latest and most vivid proof 
of this fact.— (Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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and the second Negro ever to hold that 
high office. 

Chosen moderator at the recent meet. 
ing was Randall E. Acton, son of, 
minister and manager of a Negro munic. 
ipal housing project, 

First Negro ever to be moderator wag 
L. W. Bottoms, pastor of Grace Pregby. 
terian church, in which Mr. Acton is ap 
elder. The minister served three year 
ago, 

Acton is a graduate of Kentucky State 
College, a Negro institution, and taught 
school for a year in Western Kentucky 
before he made his home in Louisville, 


Earl Adams to Head 
National Council 


New York. (RNS)—Earl Frederick 
Adams, executive director of the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York, 
has been elected executive secretary of 
the planning committee of the proposed 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the committee announced 
here. 

When formed, the Council will merge 
eight existing national inter-church 
agencies. Dean Luther A. Weigle, of 
Yale Divinity School, is chairman of the 
planning committee, and Dr. Herman N, 
Morse, administrative secretary, Board 
of National Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., is secretary. 

Main task of the newly-appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary will be to coordinate 
the work of the planning committee for 
closer unity on the part of the na 
tional cooperating interdenominational 
agencies. 

Dr. Adams said here it would take 
two or three years to work out plans and 
secure the necessary approval for the 
merger. He will resign as director of 
the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York on July 1 at which time he 
will officially take over his new duties. 








CARL ROLLEN KEY 

Mr. Key, now pastor of the First Com 

gregational Church, Talmage, Ohi0, 

though a native of North Carolina, will 

become executive secretary of the N. © 
Council of Churches September 1. 
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REPORTS TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





Excerpts from the Report of the 


NE OF OUR most thoughtful editors writes: ‘‘The re- 
lations between Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
America are worse than they have been for decades. 

There has long been a great deal of anti-Catholicism on the 
level of the Ku Klux Klan, much of it really a crude anti- 
foreign attitude, but today among many thoughtful Prot- 
estants there is a deep perplexity about the role of the 
Roman Catholic Church and widespread resentment against 
particular forms of Catholic pressure.’”’ (Christianity and 
Crisis, May 27, 1946.) 


Spokesmen for the Roman Catholic Church charge that 
this growing Protestant concern stems from religious bigotry 
or from postwar hysteria. Many Protestants are ready to 
agree, and wonder why representatives of the Christian faith 
cannot develop more amicable relations, attributing all criti- 
cism of the Roman Catholic Church to intolerance. 


It would seem that the time has come for our church 
to take note of the existence of these growing tensions, to 
examine dispassionately the bases thereof, the conflicting be- 
liefs and practices of Catholicism and Protestantism, the 
vital differences in their respective interpretations of the 
American way of life and the increasing mistrust which has 
developed therefrom, both to the end that our membership 
may be fully and accurately informed on the subject and 
that the position of our church may be known to others. 

What is the real explanation of this growing tension, and 
what should we do about it? 

Before answering these questions, there are certain facts 
we should bear in mind: 


I. The Roman Catholic Church Has Wide and Growing 
Influence. 


The power of the Roman Catholic Chuch in America is 
greater today than ever in our history, and it is steadily in- 
creasing. 


In 1946 this church enrolled 22,945,247 communicants in 
the United States, and even if this number is reduced by 
subtracting children who have been baptized but not con- 
firmed, it still possesses more than twice as many members 
as the largest Protestant denomination. 


The Roman Catholic Church has developed a successful 
program of religious education. . . It has its own press, 
which parallels the secular press, as the Catholic schools 
parallel the public schools. In 1942 it listed 332 church 
publications, with a total circulation of 8,925,665, including 
seven daily newspapers, 125 weeklies, and 127 monthlies. 


In addition to its schools and its papers the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is developing its own system of hospitals. In 
1947 the church press reported 1,049 of these, staffed by 
22,000 Sisters and Brothers, and by 160,000 professional 
and non-professional lay workers, and attended by approxi- 
mately 40,000 physicians, both Catholic and non-Catholic. 

This church, with the largest membership of any religious 
group in America and one which is far better trained in the 
doctrines of the church, is no longer a church of immigrants, 
hot at home in our American life, as it was to a very large 
extent a generation ago. In our own generation it has come 
ofage. Its members have become influential in every aspect 
of American life, cultural, political, and economic. 


THE STRENGTH of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America is even greater than these facts would indicate, be- 
cause its doctrines allow it to exercise a discipline over its 
members that Protestantism cannot parallel, and because its 
organization is centralized in the American hierarchy, and 
ultimately in the will of a single man, the Pope. 

In recent years, after World War I, and growing out of 





Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 


Committee on Christian Relations 


the experiences of that great struggle, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in America has formed the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, which has organized and developed the activi- 
ties of the church to a degree of efficiency hitherto unknown, 
and which is leading the church in a strategy designed to 
win America to its faith and to mould the character of its 
culture. 

The N. C. W. C., as it is called, is prepared to marshal 
all the resources of the church to aid the Bishop of any 
local parish in winning new members, in the building of 
chapels, hospitals, or schools, in the development of his lay 
organizations, in the holding of institutes for building Catho- 
lic prestige, or retreats for the development of spirituality 
among clergy or laity, and in legal efforts, if such be re- 
quired, for the protection of Catholic interests. 

Under the direction of the N. C. W. C. the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is slowly, and somewhat cautiously, extending its 
efforts among Negroes. It has taken careful steps to pre- 
serve and extend the interests of the church among the 
armed forces. It keeps a watchful eye and seeks with con- 
siderable success to maintain an effective censorship on the 
press, movies and other media of communication. It has 
started on a long-time and well-conceived effort looking to- 
ward the conversion of rural America to its faith. 


IT HAS DEVELOPED an intelligent and comprehensive 
plan for winning the workers of America. By an active in- 
terest in labor activities, by the promotion of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, by the activities of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists within labor organi- 
zations, and in many other ways, this church is identifying 
itself with the interests and activities of organized labor. 
Equally significant is the use made of the various papal 
encyclicals to project and advertise a social program formu- 
lated in the interests of labor. On the basis of these en- 
cyclicals, the Roman Catholic Church advocates the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative society in which all employers, 
workers, and professional people will be organized, and in 
which management, workers, and government will cooperate 
for the mutual benefit of all. This cooperative state is the 
subject of the constant attention and efforts of the social 
action department of the N. C. W. C. Through the schools 
and the press the people are being taught its alleged virtues 
and guided in developing it. To many the Roman Catholic 
Church appears to be a benign and fatherly guardian of the 
people’s interests, who, if given the power, will rearrange 
the entire economic structure so as to satisfy the material 
needs of everybody in a just and equitable way. 

The executive committee of the N. C. W. C., according to 
its own official report, ‘‘keeps in direct personal touch with 
the officials of the Government from the President and 
Cabinet members to members of Congress. It is a medium 
of communication, of information, and of action between 
these officials and departments of government on all matters 
that affect Catholic interests and Catholic rights.’ 


THIS NEW, vigorous, and many-sided policy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church* developed by the National Catholic 
Welfare Council since 1918, and designed to win America to 
its own religious faith, coupled with its numerical size, its 
strongly disciplined membership, its growing political and 
economic strength, and its peculiar and basic conception of 
the relation of church and state have created tensions with 
Protestantism which can no longer be ignored. . 


Before considering these current tensions, however, other 
factors should be borne in mind. 

II. The Teaching of Catholicism That Its Laity Are 
Dependent on Their Priests for Their Salvation Is a Threat 
to Freedom. 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics have much in common. 
But while there is this large and important area of 
agreement, Protestants must recognize, and Roman Catho- 
lics readily admit, that there are also differences which both 
regard as fundamental. 

Protestants recognize only the Scriptures as their final 
authority, and they believe that God will speak through 
its pages to every waiting heart. Roman Catholics recog- 
nize two coordinate authorities, Scripture and Tradition. 

Protestants believe in Justification by Faith alone; 
that man is saved by faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. Roman Catholics also stress the importance of faith, 
but for them faith includes acceptance of all those dogmas 
which the church teaches to be necessary for salvation. . 
Protestants believe in the priesthood of all believers, that 
every man has the right of immediate access unto God, that 
nothing more is required for forgiveness than repentance 
and faith. Roman Catholics teach that man is dependent 
on a mediating priesthood for access to God, that they can 
secure saving grace only through sacraments offered by 
priests in the Roman Catholic Church. Protestants 
believe that prayer should be offered only to members of 
the Godhead. Roman Catholics pray to the saints and to 
the Virgin Mary who holds a place apart. 

Protestants believe that Jesus Christ is the only head of 
the Church; Roman Catholics believe that the Pope is the 
vicar of Christ, his representative on earth, and that he is 
the absolute head of the Church, to whom both clergy and 
laity must submit in matters which belong to faith and 
morals, or suffer the loss of eternal salvation (‘‘Dogmatic 
Decrees of the Vatican Council, Chapter 3) and that when 
he speaks ex cathedra, that is, officially as head of the 
Church, he is infallible. (Ibid., Chapter 4.) . 


III. The Ultimate Goals of the Roman Catholic. Church 
Conflict With Fundamental American Principles. 


The present tension between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants is not about doctrine. Doctrine enters into the pic- 
ture only because it gives the hierarchy a control over the 
laity, which enables the church to move more readily toward 
goals which conflict with fundamental American principles. 
What are these principles? 

1. Separation of Church and State is written into our Con- 
stitutional law and accepted by Americans generally, includ- 
ing no doubt a majority of the Roman Catholic laity. But 
Roman Catholic policy is determined not by the laity but by 
the hierarchy on whom the laity are dependent for their sal- 
vation, ultimately by a pontiff who represents a culture his- 
torically alien to American institutions. And while the 
hierarchy finds separation of church and state acceptable 
so long as the Roman Catholic Church is in the minority, 
it is committed to union of church (i. e., the Roman Catho- 
lic Church) and state as the ultimate goal, to be achieved 
whenever Roman Catholics are sufficiently strong. 


2. Freedom of Worship is not only a distinctive American 
principle but also one of the fundamental rights of free men, 
and fundamental for the preservation of every other liberty. 
But freedom of worship, as Protestants understand it, is 
advocated by the Roman Catholic hierarchy only when they 
are in the minority, or have a majority too small to make 
any other course expedient. . 


3. Freedom of Speech is another essential American prin- 
ciple and one of the basic liberties of men who desire free- 
dom for themselves and their children. According to Roman 
Catholics, freedom of speech, including freedom of the press, 
means freedom to speak only the truth, and what is truth 
in the realm of faith and morals is defined by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, ultimately by one man, the Pope. (This 
position, advocated by recent popes, including Pius XIII, is 
clearly set forth and defended by Ryan and Boland in 
“Catholic Principles of Politics,’’ pp. 336-338.) 

In addition to denying these fundamental principles of 
American democracy—separation of church and state, free- 
dom of worship, and freedom of speech—the Roman Catho- 
lic Church claims jurisdiction over a number of areas which 
democratic nations believe belong properly to the state. In 
such cases of disputed jurisdiction the Roman Catholic 
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Church claims that ecclesiastical interpretation must prevail, 
that the church, holding the divine revelation, can alone 
define her own rights (See Syllabus of Errors, No. 42.) 

Many will feel that such a goal is so far from realization 
in the United States that it need not be taken into account. 
Roman Catholic laymen, others assert, would never counte- 
nance such a departure from American ideals, even if the 
hierarchy should demand it. It must be recalled, however, 
that ‘‘the binding authority of the church over the con- 
science and minds of believers tends to make religious 
liberty a freedom of the Pope and the hierarchy, not of 
the Catholic laymen.’”’ In each country the church seems 
to be moving toward the goals enumerated above, as it is 
able and as may seem expedient. 
policy is determined in a multitude of ways, and this must 
be taken into account if we are to understand the present 
strained relations between Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. Here indeed is the crux of the whole matter. 

IV. Present Policies of the Roman Catholic Church En- 
danger Our Way of Life. 

“4. In the field of education. Roman Catholics hold that 
there are two school systems in America, the public school 
system and their own parochial school system, which are en- 
titled to public support. . 

2. In regard to marriage and the home. . . The non- 
Catholic who wants to marry a Catholic must promise in 
writing before a priest “‘that the non-Catholic will not in- 
terfere in the religious beliefs or practices of the Catholic 
party to the marriage; that all the children of the union 
will be baptized and reared in the Catholic faith.” . 

3. In the field of public opinion and entertainment. In 
the opinion of the Christian Century: ‘‘The Roman hierarchy 
has come to a position in American society where it can 
now exercise its power decisively upon the agencies of mass 
entertainment, information and opinion. . The indus- 
tries which operate these agencies (the press, the radio, 
and the moving picture) have been made vividly aware that 
it is commercially prudent not to admit anything to their 
pages or pictures or broadcasts which touches Catholic sen- 
sibilities. ....” 

4. In the political realm. The same editor continues: 
“Instinctively (the Roman Catholic Church) has searched 
out the sources of social and political power and capitalized 
on its access to them. It operates with a degree of soli- 
darity unknown in Protestantism. Its integration with 
municipal political machines has spread to virtually every 
large city in the land. Its policy has been to infiltrate the 
faithful into public office and so gain, if not direct control, 
a privileged relation to political power. This relationship 
yields substantial benefits to the church in innumerable 
favors, direct and indirect, as well as in popular prestige.” 
(Ibid. ) , 

The ultimate goals which the Catholic Church seeks to 
gain, the strategy which it is now following, make it clear 
that the character of American culture is at stake. 


What Then Shall We Do? 

‘“‘Whatever may need to be done, if anything,” says W. E. 
Garrison, “to prevent the Roman Catholic Church from exer- 
tising an undue influence in American politics, and especially 
in the determination of those ‘mixed’ questions over which 
it undoubtedly claims jurisdiction, but which the govern- 
ment of this country under its present laws, reserves for 
civil control, it is historically demonstrated that the thing 
not to do is to organize a political party or a secret party.” 
By the same token one should not grow hysterical in his 
opposition to Roman Catholic claims, or endorse any anti- 
Catholic crusade, or subscribe to or further in any way the 
campaign of hate and vilification against the Roman Catho- 
lic Church which now and again sweep our country. Efforts 
that go beyond the American sense of toleration and fair 
play, propaganda that is careless of the truth, as so much 
anti-Catholic propaganda has been in the past, reacts ulti- 
mately in favor of the Catholic Church. What then should 
we do? 

1. Roman Catholics and Protestants should cooperate for 
the achievement of the many goals which they hold in com- 


Even in our own land . 
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mon. If such cooperation is not possible, Protestants should 
make it clear that it is Rome, and not they who stand in 
the way. 

2. We should strive to educate our people in regard to 
our distinctive Protestant doctrines and to give them a clear 
understanding of the fundamental differences between 
Catholic and evangelical interpretations of the Gospel... . 

3. We should make it clear that while we reject many of 
the Roman Catholic dogmas, we recognize the piety, the de- 
yotion and the Christian character of individual Roman 
Catholics. We do not charge them with disloyalty to Ameri- 
can ideals. Our real concern is with the ultimate goals 
and the present policies of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
It is a curious fact that the secular press, and a great many 
Protestant laymen seem to think that the Protestant Church 
is intolerant when it directs attention to the nature of these 
goals and the intolerance so often involved in Catholic prac- 
tice. In spite of this, 

4. We should direct attention to all encroachments of the 
Roman Catholic Church on Protestant liberties, all attempts 
to break down the American principle of separation of 
church and state, all attempts to secure a privileged position 
in our American society, all conflicts between American prin- 
ciples and the claims of the Roman Catholic Church to con- 
trol marriage and education or to hold a privileged position 
for its property or its clergy. We should remain constantly 
on the alert and should rally to the defense of American 
principles, with which Protestant principles are consistent, 
whenever they are threatened. We should seek with others 
to revive in the public mind a clear understanding of the 
Constitutional basis upon which religious liberty has been 
guaranteed. 


5. We should develop a proper pride in our own church, 
in its history, and in its achievements. 

6. We should improve our own organization and intensify 
our efforts to convert America and the world to the evangel 
of our Lord and Savior. Particularly we must broaden our 
strategy—continue our efforts to win individuals to a saving 
faith in Christ, but in addition give more attention toward 
influencing those great instruments of our modern 2ulture 
which are moulding the popular mind—the press, the 
movies, the radio, the public schools. If these four agencies 
continue to develop a secular outlook on life then the 
American mind of the future will be predominantly secular. 
If Protestantism does no more than it is doing now, and the 
Roman Catholic Church continues to develop its own press 
and its own schools, with increasing aid from public funis, 
if it succeeds in extending its censorship over the public 
press, the movies and the radio, then the contest for the 
future will be between Secularism and Roman Catholicism. 
Some neutral observers are convinced that this is now the 
case, that the future of religion rests with Roman Catioti- 
cism, which is united and, therefore, strong, rather than 
with Protestantism which is divided and, therefore, weak. 


7. Finally, there must be greater cooperation among Prot- 
estants. . . (See cover quotation.—Eds. ) 


War Relief 


The Assembly’s Committee on War Relief, in its report 
for the year, declares that the need for Christian help in 
Europe and Asia is greater than ever. ‘“‘The bodies and 
souls of men are warped and Christian institutions are 
broken down. Unless Christians who have, come to the 
aid of those who have not, the church is in danger of los- 
ing tremendous ground in its effort to win the world for 
Christ. . . . The most effective way just now to counteract 
anti-Christian propaganda is to extend the cup of cold 
water in Christ’s name.” 

The work of Church World Service is cordially com- 
mended to the church and the committee reports its close 
cooperation with that agency. It speaks of it as the 
culmination of interdenominational cooperation. It is the 
creation of the Federal Council of Churches, the Foreign 
Missions Conference and the American Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. The committee calls it “The 
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final step in a series of efforts to bring American Prot- 
estantism together in a common effort to meet a worldwide 
need.” American Protestantism, through this agency, is 
sending abroad $1,000,000 a month and a million pounds of 
material for the relief of suffering. 


News reports from Atlanta tell of an invitation to Vernon 
S. Broyles, chairman of the Assembly’s War Relief Com- 
mittee, and pastor of the North Avenue church of Atlanta, 
to make a tour of Europe during the summer, visiting 
Church World Service centers as the official representative 
of the denomination’s committee. Dr. Broyles, under this 
plan, would visit Geneva, going from there to other dis- 
tribution centers and churches in Europe and bringing back 
a report of his investigations. 


Report on Montreat 


Montreat College continues under the charter secured 
last year as an independent institution, but confidence is 
expressed that ‘“‘within the year the charter will be amended 
so as to restore the college and school to the Mountain Re- 
treat Association, its rightful owner, and thus to the Pres- 
byterian church.” This information appears in the report 
of the Mountain Retreat Association to the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The officers ask patience in regard to the realignment of 
this college. They say, ‘‘We believe our church wants its 
properties to be used to help these worthy young women 
to receive a Christian education. We are also positive in 
the conviction that the institutions to be run at Montreat 
must be Presbyterian and belong to the Presbyterian 
church.” 


The college trustees met March 2 to consider amending 
the charter in order to restore the institution to its former 
control. A special committee studying the question recom- 
mended that this be done. The vote requiring 10 out of all 
14 trustees, failed by two. Those listed as voting for the 
restored control to the church are: Henry Wilson, Mrs. 
J. Fred Johnson, J. L. Fowle, J. W. Spicer, Bernard Smith, 
C. Grier Davis, George H. Wright, and J. R. McGregor. Those 
listed as voting against the recommendation are: Ralph 
Robinson, W. H. Belk, John Belk, and Greer Johnson. 


The Association reports that $200,000 has been bor- 
rowed on the construction of the new hotel, to be repaid 
at the rate of $40,000 a year. The Association, it says, 
cannot pay for construction and needed improvements out 
of its yearly earnings. Until the new hotel is finished, and 
the Association has an income from it, it is said, enough for 
current needs cannot be earned. 


Increased expenditures as reported by the auditor, it is 
explained, were forced by health authorities. ‘Perhaps 
it would be well for the General Assembly to know that 
in the fall of 1946 the Assembly Inn kitchen was closed 
by the health authorities and the old cafeteria was allowed 
to stay open only through the kindness of health authorities 
who would not grade it. The condition could be no longer 
tolerated,’’ the Association declares. Under the direction 
of kitchen engineers the complete re-equipment of the 
kitchen is going forward. 


As a result of careful study by experts in their field, the 
Association asks the General Assembly to permit it to seek 
$780,000 for capital improvements. (The Stewardship Com- 
mittee is recommending that a two-year period be desig- 
nated when Montreat officials can seek churchwide gifts.) 


The manifest importance and value of Montreat as an 
institution working for the church, the Association says, is a 
stirring challenge to the Southern Presbyterian church. 


In addition to the $780,000 campaign which is proposed, 
Montreat asks the Assembly to allot it an apportionment 
which would yield $25,000 more than the $40,000 which. 
for a five-year period, has been put in the budget. This is 
required, it is indicated, in order to provide an adequate 
operating fund. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Pre-Assembly Poll 


Of course, it all depends on where the 
poll is taken, but there is lively interest 
in the reaction of any group of minis- 
ters and elders of our church as they 
express their judgment on questions 
now facing us. In a recent poll of a 
group of 27 ministers and elders in a 
single gathering, they gave the follow- 
ing responses to these questions which 
will concern the coming General Assem- 
bly: 

1. Are you in favor of our church’s 
continued cooperation in the Federal 
Council? Yes, 26; No, 1. 

2. Do you think the 1948 General As- 
sembly in this instance should confirm 
the vote of the presbyteries on this ques- 
tion (62 for: 24 against; 1 tie)? Yes, 
27; No, 0 

8. Would you favor a period of ac- 
quaintance and cooperation between 
Presbyterians US and USA before the 
vote on Reunion is actually taken? Yes, 
23; No, 4. 

4. Do you think the vote should be 
taken now? Yes, 6; No, 20. 

5. Do YOU favor ultimate reunion of 
the two churches, Yes, 24; No, 2. 

6. Would you favor a changesin our 
Presbyterian law and trr ‘itions which 











would give congregations the right to 
pull apart from our church, taking their 
property with them? Yes, 2; No, 22. 


Two Possible Courses 


A good many men of sensitive spirit 
look toward our coming General Assem- 
bly with more than a little apprehen- 
sion. Not that they fear the results of 
any action there; they do not, for they 
are encouraged by two facts: (1) The 
overwhelming manner in which the pres- 
byteries have taken a stand for Chris- 
tian cooperation; and (2) the large 
number of able commissioners who are 
being sent to this Assembly. They are 
not fearful of the Assembly’s action but 
they are jealous that the good name of 
our church be sustained and they do not 
like to anticipate the uncharitable 
charges which some individuals are cap- 
able of making against our sister de- 
nominations and their honored leaders. 


As commissioners receive their mail, 
filled with harsh attacks upon the honor 
and integrity of the splendid Christian 
leaders of our time, they do not relish 
the idea of having these personal at- 
tacks repeated against the sounding 
board of the General Assembly and 
spread over the newspapers of our 
country. 


Therefore, you will find here and 
there the suggestion of some who have 
seen the lengths to which ardent op- 
ponents of Christian cooperation can go, 
outlining the possibility of two courses 
of action which, so far as we know, 
would be unprecedented; perhaps be- 
cause of that they would not be adopted. 
Anyway, earnest men are considering 
the advisability of urging the Assembly, 
in view of the widespread and thorough 
debate of the Federal Council issue in 
all the presbyteries, to do one of two 
things: (1) To vote on the question 
without debate; or (2) to go into execu- 
tive session when it is considered. 

Whether or not either of these steps 
should or will be taken, every one can 
sympathize deeply with the earnest pur- 
pose of those who are eager to protect 
the good name of our church in the 
eyes of our Christian brethren, and who 
want to make it difficult to use the As- 
sembly as a means of attacking the high- 
minded and deeply-Christian leaders of 
Protestant forces in America. 


Time Limit on Debate 


In every General Assembly you are 
sure to find two things happening. One 
usually comes on Monday when every- 
body can see that there will not be time 
enough to discuss all the issues and that 
some limitation on debate must be set. 
The second then happens when limits 
are set. It happened last year when the 
Assembly established a five-minute 
limit on all speakers, instead of the 
usual ten minutes. A good many feel 
aggrieved; not everyone is happy. 

To add to the unhappiness and often 
to a throttling of full or fair discussion, 
someone will call the question early, 
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and, in many cases, that motion ig 
adopted. Sometimes a rapid run of 
speakers on one side or the other is pre- 
sented with a quick call for the ques- 
tion. This, too, has bad after-effects. 

Perhaps a more satisfactory manner 
would be that employed in other church 
bodies: To put a time limit on the digs- 
cussion of the more controversial issues 
with pro and con alternating. This 
would mean, if applied to the Federal 
Council discussion, for example, that 
those opposing would be given, let us 
say, an hour each. Men would speak 
alternately for a total of two hours. 
Under such an arrangement no one 
should feel that his point of view was 
slighted or that the cause which he sup- 
ported did not receive fair treatment. 

A like procedure could well be fol- 
lowed in discussing the matter of Pres- 
byterian Reunion or any other issue be- 
fore the Assembly. As in other courts, 
this might well become an established 
procedure in our Assembly. 


The Auxiliary’s Birthday 

No two objectives which could have 
been chosen as the beneficiaries of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday gift for 
this year would receive more enthusi- 
astic support or more generous gifts 
than the two which were selected. 
Auxiliary birthday parties this month 
will see record-breaking offerings for 
the General Assembly’s Training School 
and for Montreat. (See report, page 7.) 

These two institutions of our church 
make their particular appeal. Think, if 
you can, what our church would be to- 
day without them. How much poorer, 
how much behind the march we would 
be, if there had been no ATS, or no 
Montreat, in our recent history! 


Just now both of these institutions 
face unusual situations. They are chal- 
lenged to provide for more demands 
upon their services than ever before. 
Montreat could attract thousands more 
people to her unparalleled summer pro- 
gram if the facilities were available to 
care for them, The Training School is 
pressed on every side for more trained 
young women to enter the various 
church vocations. It ean hardly begin 
to meet the requests for its product in 
every part of the church. As with Mon- 
treat, its needs are acute, its opportu- 
nity is tremendous. 


As the birthday offerings are made 
this year, in celebration of the official 
beginning of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
1912, the members of this highly effi- 
cient agency of the church will have the 
deep satisfaction of knowing that they 
are contributing to two of our funda- 
mentally important institutions and 
thus enabling them to move with a 
greater efficiency into a new day of 
service. 


Christian Relations Report 


A glance at our pages five to seven in 
this issue may indicate that we are giv- 
ing an undue amount of space to the re- 
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port of the Committee on Christian Re- 
lations. As a matter of fact, we are 
printing only a part of this study of 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
We deeply regret our inability to pro- 
vide our readers with the full text of 
the important paper which the commit- 
tee has prepared. Much of its documen- 
tation, many current examples which are 
cited, must be omitted because of space 
limitations. Nevertheless, we are pub- 
lishing enough to indicate that here is 


a problem about which every Protestant 
should be well informed; enough to 
make every one of our readers want a 
copy of the pamphlet which the Assem- 
bly is almost sure to request when this 
report is presented. Such a pamphlet, 
in all probability, would give us the full 
study which has been made. Meanwhile, 
we can express our deep gratitude for 
the excellent service which the Christian 
Relations committee is hereby render- 
ing the church, 





THE HARDEST THINGS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Where is the credit in standing 
punishment for having done wrong?—I 
Peter 2:20. Join the ranks of those who 
bear suffering, like a loyal soldier of 
Christ Jesus.—I Timothy 2:3. ( Moffatt.) 


HE HARDEST THINGS for a sensi- 

tive soul to bear are three. For 

a sensitive soul: the callous and 

the careless know nothing of them. 

They come only to those who love some 

other person at least as dearly as they 

love themselves. The less the love, the 

less the pain. It takes a strong soul to 

go through with them, for while one of 

these cannot be helped, the others can 
be side-stepped. 

The one which cannot be avoided is 
watching a loved one suffer what is un- 
avoidable and incurable. In such a case 
there is nothing to be done, there is no 
turning the back. One can only stand 
by and lend whatever comfort helpless 
love can lend. From this there is no 
escape. 

But the other two ordeals can be 
avoided, sometimes so easily that the 
temptation to slip out of them seems ir- 
resistible. It is easy to persuade one- 
self that the hard way is not the right 
way. But it is, and the great saints, at 
whatever cost to themselves, have taken 
it. 


NE OF THESE is to insist on a 
loved one’s making the harder 
choice when that harder choice is 

the higher one. To hold another to a 
hard decision, one which perhaps affects 
oneself scarcely at all, a decision which 
is likely to cause hardship, disappoint- 
ment and grief to the one who makes 
it, and yet which is in line with what 
appears to be God’s will—this is never 
easy, and is often so hard that one 
shrinks away from it altogether. It is 
so tempting to think that God cannot 
really desire the harder course, that 
surely he will not lead his children into 
pathways of pain. Nevertheless that is 
often what he does. Against the cheap 
religions which teach that suffering is 
hever the lot of God’s favorites, and 
against the cruel religions which teach 
that pain is in itself a virtue and a way 


of earning God’s favor, the Christian re- 
ligion shows us that although the cross 
is not an end in itself but a means to 
an end, the way of the Christian is still 
the way of the cross. ‘‘Whoever does 
not carry his own cross and come after 
me, he cannot be a disciple of mine.” 
It would have been easier for Jesus to 
compromise with the Pharisees; for 
Paul to have stayed at home in Antioch; 
for Calvin to have remained a secluded 
student; for the Pilgrims to have 
merged with the church of their time; 
for Washington to have declined public 
office; for Lee to have retired in 1865 
to something less burdensome than run- 
ning a college; for Roosevelt to have 
remained like his neighbors, all his life 
a country gentleman, Westchester style. 
The roll of Christian saints is bright 
with names of those who chose the 
harder part. We know it, we honor 
them ... yet when it comes to our own, 
how we shrink from it for their sakes! 
The harder way is not invariably the 
better way, but when it is, it becomes 
love’s duty to hold the loved one to 
that course. Paul, for example, loved 
Timothy, and he knew from painful 
memory what devotion to Christ had 
cost him. Yet he does not spare his 
young friend; on the contrary, he urges 
him (for Timothy was a gentle soul and 
perhaps shrank from the _ ultimate 
depths) to join the ranks of those who 
must bear suffering. For Paul, the 
crown of life is to know Jesus Christ; 
and he had learned that in order to 
know him, one must share the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings. Paul took no 
pleasure in Timothy’s hardships; but he 
did take pleasure in the growth of 
Timothy’s soul. He knew that souls do 
not grow well under glass. 


HE OTHER hard thing is to allow 

a loved one to suffer the conse- 

quences of his or her wrong-do- 
ings. College deans and school prin- 
cipals knew about this, for parents who 
are all for the full enforcement of rv'es 
will want those rules relaxed in their 
own sons’ case. Judges and juries see 
how this is, when weeping relatives, who 
cannot be called law-breaker:, ask to 
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have the law broken for their criminal 
relative’s sake. We see in the papers 
the name of some one sentenced for 
some crime or misdemeanor, and if the 
name is not familiar we feel only a glow 
of satisfaction that justice has been 
done; possibly also a subconscious satis- 
faction that it was done with so little 
bother to us, But if we know the name, 
if it is some one we have known and 
honored and even loved, the pain stabs 
into our heart. Why could he not have 
been spared this disgrace? we ask our- 
selves. Others sin daily with impunity, 
why not he? It is a natural impulse, 
and sometimes a right one. Mothers of 
small children shield them daily, even 
hourly, from the consequences of wrong 
things they do. If it were not for our 
mothers we should all have been self- 
destroyed before we could walk. But 


the mother who keeps on shielding her - 


child all through his growing years is 
doing him no good service; indeed she 
is ruining his soul. One of the worst 
things you can do for any one is to en- 
courage him to feel that he is exempt 
from moral laws, that he is a favored 
child of fortune, that God and man will 
make a pet of him, that in his case, folly 
or worse—ordinarily so high-priced— 
can be had at bargain rates. 


H, SOME ONE WILL SAY, but is 
O not that what God is said to have 

done? Is not salvation exactly 
that, saving us from the consequences 
of our sins? Was not Christ’s sacrifice 
for our sakes? Yes, but we must re- 
member two or three things. For one 
thing, Jesus was so called not because 
he would save his people from the con- 
sequences of their sins, but from their 
sins, which is a different thing. Further, 
before you quote God’s example be sure 
you are prepared to take God’s part. 
What he saves us from is ultimate and 
total destruction. Not all the blood of 
Calvary, not all the love of God, has 
erased the law of consequences. If a 
Moses blazes out in selfish rage, he will 
not enter the promised land, If a David 
commits murder and adultery, the sword 
will not depart from his own house. If 
a John Mark turns back at a crisis, he 
loses the friendship of a great man. If 
a man, even a saved man, wrongs his 
neighbor, God will not spare him the 
loss of his neighbor’s respect and trust. 
It is by punishment that we are brought 
back to our better selves. True, as St. 
Peter says, there is no credit in suffer- 
ing for wrongdoing; but he does not 
suggest that we should try ta,.sneak out 
of it. One other thing to remember is 
that God has saved us only by going 
himself into the shame and darkness 
which is our due. It is one thing, and an 
easy thing, to wish that those we love 
might not have to suffer for wrongs they 
have done; it is an infinitely harder 
thing to take it on oneself. The one is 
easy and cheap—and for the one you 
would spare, soul-damaging. The other 
may be, under God, a saving act. But 
not ev-n-love can make it easy. 
DL 
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ROBERT DURWAY 
Two alumni graduate study scholarships have been awarded members 
of the senior class at Austin Seminary. Recipients of the scholarships 
are Robert Durway of Ft. Worth, and Edwin Walthall of San Antonio, 
both graduates of the University of Texas. 


EDWIN WALTHALL 





TO OBTAIN FUND-RAISING INFORMATION 


You are invited to discuss with us any questions, 
problems or plans concerning the fund-raising require- 
ments of your church, hospital or other community 
project in which you are interested. 


Because the early planning phases are so important 
to the success of most fund-raising activities, it is our 
policy to provide objective advice without obligation 
to anyone desiring such assistance. 


When you or your friends hear of any non-profit 
organization that is concerned about its fund-raising 
requirements, please remember that our experienced 
counsel is always available upon request. 


Two of Our Recent Church Campaigns 


Member Families — 450 


TOTAL RAISED — $275,000 | 
For New Church 


WELLS ORGAN 


CHAIAMAN OF THE BOARDS 
f. Herbert Wells 
COLLIERS, W. VA. 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN CHURCH FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


q Fort Worth, Texas Silver City, New Mexico 





BM kL 4 HH 
Fr 


— 195 


TOTAL RAISED — $105,000 
For New Church 


IZATIONS 








WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF TEXAS, INC. 
a 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 
lett W. Yodon, Pres. 


Lewis G. Wells, Pres. 
ELECTRIC BUILDING WASHINGTON BUILDING 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Since 1911 the name WELLS has stood for quality Fund-Raising Campaigns 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Montreat College Names 
Commencement Speakers 


Speakers at the commencement of 
Montreat College May 23, 24, will be 
Wade H. Boggs, executive secretary of 
the General Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, Louisville, at the bacca- 
laureate service, and Charles E. S. 
Kraemer, First church, Charlotte, N. C., 
at the graduation exercises on Monday. 


Hutchison Sees Threat in 
Truman Program for Colleges 


At the recent inauguration of Presi- 
dent J. L. Zwingle at Park College, 
Parkville, Mo., President Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison of Lafayette College spoke of 
the report of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, saying 
that the report conceded that its pro- 
posed program would eliminate many 
independent colleges. Dr. Hutchison 
called these smaller colleges the bul- 
warks of the nation and asserted that 
they had ‘fan almost divine obligation 
to survive.” ‘Their great ministry,” he 
said, ‘“‘is that they have set the standard 
of political freedom. There must be a 
great Christian and moral ministry in 
church-related colleges, especially in the 
face of the totalitarian movement again 
sweeping the world in the guise of Com- 
munism. Integrity of character and 
great principles are the needs of the 
day.” 


Clovis Chappell to Be 
Baccalaureate Preacher 


Clovis Chappell, pastor of the First 
Methodist church, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been announced as the baccalaureate 
preacher at Davidson College for May 
23. Next day, Guy BE. Snavely, head of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
will deliver the graduation address. 
Dave G. Blevins, Spruce Pine, N. C., is 
class valdictorian and Robt. Stickland, 
Atlanta, is salutatorian. Class day ex- 
ercises are scheduled for May 22. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 


bracing cli- 
excellent 
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Commissioners to the General Assembly 


Synod of Alabama 


Birmingham—(M*—J. A. Anderson, E. 
Vv. Ramage; (E)*—J. G. Holmes, G. E. 
Burgin, Birmingham. 

East Alabama—(M)—J. R. McMahon, 
Wetumpka; H. R. Miller, Union Springs; 
(E)—J. M. Ward, Montgomery; C. D. Mc- 
Leod, Andalusia. 

Mobile—(M)—J. H. Gailey, Jr., 
ton; (E)—J. S. T. Hoyt, Spring Hill. 

North Alabama—(M)— 

North Alabama—(M)—Wm. C. Robin- 
son, Decatur, Ga., Ivan H. Trusler; (E)— 
W. E. Marrow, Gadsden; Ben W. Sanders, 
Piedmont. 

Tuscaloosa—(M)—S. F. Bryant, Tusca- 
loosa; F. E. Jordan; (E)—W. P. Gewin, 
Greensboro; A. C. Moore, Marion Junc- 
tion. 


Brew- 


Synod of Appalachia 

Abingdon—(M)—H. G. Allen, Glade 
Spring; G. H. Norwood, Marion; W. W. 
Arrowood, Bristol: (E)—A. C. Buchanan, 
Tazewell: J. B. Vance, Abingdon; N. C. 
Carlton. Pulaski. 

Asheville—(M)—H. B. Dendy, Weaver- 
ville: R. (EX McClure; (E)—E. G. Roberts, 
Asheville; L. Nelson Bell, Montreat. 

Holston—T. P. Johnston, Kingsport; S. 
H. Hay, Morristown; Ferguson Wood; (E) 
—W. S. Sells, Johnson City; E. D. Bow- 
ditch, Toecane; V. A. Bowman, Bristol. 

Knoxville—(M)—E. D. Viser, Soddy; E. 
B. McGukin, Knoxville; R. W. Cousar; 
(E)—J, P. McCallie, Chattanooga; C. R 
Endsley, Sweetwater; E. J. McMillan, 
Knoxville. 


Synod of Arkansas 

Arkansas—(M)—Alexander Henry, New- 
port: J. P. Snipes, Earle; J. D. Spragins, 
Batesville; (E)—A. W. Litz, Little Rock; 
Dr. J. O. Rush, Forrest City; C. W. Pittin- 
ger, Jonesboro. 

Ouachita—(M)—J. T. Barr, Norman; F. 
R. Young, Malvern; (E)—M. Oglesby, 
Lewisville: C. E. Rucker, DeQueen. 


Pine Bluff—(M)—G. Johnson, Pine 
Bluff: (E)—George Moseley, Fordyce. 
Washburn—(M)—J. W. Hickman; (E)— 


W. A. Stackable, 


Synod of Florida 
Florida—(M)—J. A. McMurray, Panama 
City; H. E. Iverson, Warrington; (E)—J. 
M. Burgess, Tallahassee; F. IL. May, 


Ft. Smith. 


cy. 
St. Johns—(M)—F. D. Brownlee, San- 


ford: M. C. Dendy, Orlando; P. M. Edris, 
Daytona Beach; §s. L. Hunter, Leesburg; 
J. G. Hutchinson, St. Petersburg; G. H. 


Ricks: (E)—S. O. O’Bryan, T. E. Attwood, 
Miami; J. G. Anderson, Jr., Tampa; F. H. 
Moody, Plant City: T. H. Mitchell, Day- 
tona Beach: J. C. Hutchinson, Sanford. 

Suwannee—(M)—E. A Montgomery, 
Lake City; A. J. Kissling, A. C. Holt: (E) 
—G. E. Gormly, John Farrah, Jackson- 
ville: A. J. Burns, Williston. 


Synod of Georgia 


Athens—(M)—N. G. Barron, Gainesville; 
(E)—T. Q. Jones, Flowery Branch. 
Atlanta—(M)—John Wilson, La Grange; 
R. O. Flinn, Carrollton; S. H. Bradley, De- 
eatur: V. S. Broyles, Stanford Parnell, 
Stuart Oglesby; (E)—W. J. O’Callaghan, 
Chas. Templin, Roy LeCraw. Atlanta; E. 
A. King, Porterdale; E. L. Hanger, Man- 
chester; J. R. McCain, Decatur. 
Avugusta—(M)—John Morrison, Atlanta; 
(E)—S. J. McChesney, N. Augusta. 
Cherokee—J. F. Merrin, Rockmart; H. 
R. Foster: (E)—B. W. Farrar, Summer- 
ville: W. M. Jones, Dalton. 
Macon—(M)—J. M. Davis, Wayside; J. 
E. Richards, Columbus; (E)—J. W. Burn- 
ham, Macon; T. T. Coleman, ‘Eastman. 
Savannah—(M)—E. L. Barber, J. E. Gra- 
ham, Savannah: (E)—A. M. Deal, States- 
boro: M. C. Gallaher, Thunderbolt. 
Southwest Georgia—(M)—J. G. Hand, 
Albany; (E)—C. R. Choate, Tifton. 


Synod of Kentucky 


Guerrant—(M)—W. K. Maude, Jackson; 
(E)—John Davenport, Hazard. 

Lexington-Ebenezer—(M)—R. S. San- 
ders, Versailles; T. C. Rhea; (E)—E. N. 
Fergus, Lexington; H. D. Bastin, Cynth- 
jana. 

Louisville—(M)—W. A. Ramsey, Bloom- 
field: T. EB. Gouwens, A. N. Gordon; (E)— 
Elmer Pfeiffer, T. W. Yunt, Louisville: 
Campbell Wade, Elizabethtown. 

Muhlenburg—(M)—L. B. Crane, Hop- 
kinsville: (E)—R. E. Smith, Henderson. 

Transylvania—(M)—C. E. McLean, Mc- 
Afee: (E)—B. E. Willis, Richmond. 


Synod of Louisiana 
Louisiana—(M)—Wm. Lowrance, Jen- 


*(M)—Ministers: *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city is indicated following a commis- 
sioner’s name reference should be made 
to the next one listed. 


(E)— 


nings; 
- W. Long, 


R. D. Littleton, DeRidder; 
A. Lee, Baton Rouge; D. A, 
Opelousas. 

New Orleans—(M)—A. H. Craft, New 
Iberia; J. S. Land, A. B. Link; (E)—R. M 
Geer, W. J. TeSell, New Orleans; V. G. 
Ballard. 

Red River—(M)—J. W. Currie, Winns- 
boro; A. R. Cates, Rayville; (E)—W. L. 
Trimble, Shreveport; S. R. Williams, 
Springhill. 


Synod of Mississippi 
Central Mississippi—(M)—Alex 
omer: Itta Bena; G. T. Gillespie, 
all; 


Whit- 
W. A. 
(E)—S. Robinson, Jackson; S. Sel- 


idee, Greenville; F. S. Everett, Vicks- 
urg. 
East Mississippi—(M)—R. F. Sloop, 


Starkville; J. M. Magee, Nettleton; (E)— 
ee Edens, Okolona; E. J. Hardy, Colum- 
us. 

Meridian—(M)—E. McKinley Weaver, 
Meridian; L. A. Beckman, Jr., Ellisville; 
(E)—L. E. Faulkner, Hattiesburg; S. T. 
Mathison, Prentiss. 

Mississippi—(M)—I. O. Alexander, Lib- 
erty; (E)—R. G. Fields, Centreville. 


North Mississippi—(M)—L. O. 
Senatobia; 
ner, 


Elmore, 
(E)—James Carnathan, Sum- 


Synod of Missouri 

Lafayette—(M)—D. B. Churton, Boones- 
— (E)—M. G. Clark, Jr., Point Look- 
out. 

Missouri—(M)—R. M. Lemly, Paris; (E) 
—M. L. Kerr, Perry. 

Potosi—(M)—W. W. Gray,. Caruthers- 
ville; (E)—C. P. Damron, Farmington. 

St. Louis—(M)—H. H. Watson, Univer- 
sity City; W. H. McCorkle; (E)—Wm. 
\: aaa St. Louis; O. E. Beck, Ger- 
ald. 

Upper Missouri—(M)—R. L. McLeod, St. 
Joseph; J. Layton Mauze, Jr.; (E)—W. J. 
Gresham, Frank Barker, Kansas City. 


Synod of North Carolina 

Albemarle—(M)—H. J. Dudley, Wilson; 
Norman Johnson, Rocky Mount; (E)—W. 
L. Hand, New Bern; R. L. Corbett, Mac- 
clesfield. 

Concord—(M)—S. A. Gates, Salisbury; 
J. E. Flow, Concord; C. W. McMurray, 
Marion; T. B. Ruff, Cleveland; (E)—L. B. 
Johnston, Barium Springs; C. K. Brown, 
F. L. Jackson, Davidson; R. L. Sparrow, 
Mt. Mourne. 

Fayetteville—(M)—C. M. Gibbs, Fay- 
etteville; D. F. Blue, Wade; H. A. Mc- 
Bath, Eagle Springs; C. W. Worth, Aber- 
deen: (E)—J. S. McLauchlin, Southern 
Pines: J. H. Suttonfield, Pinebluff; W. R. 
Sutherland, E. F. Murray, Laurinburg. 

Granville—(M)—E. J. Arnold, Durham; 


A. R. Buffaloe; (E)—H. Milner, 
Raleigh; J. P. Boykin, Kenly. 
Kings Mountain—(M)—J. H. Smith, 


Dallas; A. C. McSween, Lincolnton; (E)— 
H. A. Query, Gastonia; Fred Dixon, Bel- 
mont. 

Mecklenburg—(M)—W. T. Smith; J. A. 
Jones, F. C. Debele, W. A. Gamble, C. G. 
McClure, A. L. Thompson; Chas. Kraemer; 
(E)—R. L. Price, H. C. Alexander, E. T. 
Cail, Guy Neel, T. M. Glasgow, Charlotte; 
Roy Starnes, Pineville. 

Orange—(M)—W. T. Thompson, Rich- 
mond: Chester Alexander, Burlington; W. 
M. Baker, Mebane; T. H. Patterson; (E)— 
Thornton Brooks, Greensboro; 2 
Koonts, High Point; J. S. Wall, Madison; 
Lynn McIver, Sanford. a 

Wilmington—(M)—J. G. Morrison, Ke- 
nansville; Wm. Crowe, Jr., W. H. Allison; 
(E)—S. C. Marks, Wilmington; E. W. 
Faires, Wallace; E. L. Derrick, Chad- 
bourn. 


Winston-Salem—(M)—J. R. Cunning- 
ham, Davidson; C. H. Williams; (E)— 
BE. G. Finley, N. Wilkesboro; Hoke Hen- 
derson, Elkin. 


Synod of Oklahoma 


Durant—(M)—E. F. Camp, Hugo; (E)— 
Jimmie Belvin, Durant, 

Indian—(M)—R. M. Firebaugh, Hugo; 
(E)—N. D. Wade, Talihina. 

Mangum—(M)—L. L. McCutchen; (E)— 
. A. Angus, Lawton. 


Synod of Snedecor Memorial 

Central Alabama—(M)—F. H. M. Wil- 
liams, Tuscaloosa; (E)—C. Y. Brocks, 
Selma. 

Central Louisiana—(M)—R. A. James, 
Scotlandville, La.; (E)—J. R. Steele, New 
Orleans. 

Ethel—(M)—H. L. Gladney, Waterford, 
Miss.: (E)—C. L. Jones, Bay Springs, Miss. 

N. & S. Carolina—(M)—G. W. Gideon, 
Atlanta: ‘E. M. McCants, Hamer, S. C. 


Synod of South Carolina 


Bethel—(M)—F. W. Gregg, Rock Hill; 
J. M. Gettys, Richmond; (E)—M. L. Bur- 


nett, York; W. H. Smith, Clover. 

Charleston—(M)—F. B. Mayes, Beau- 
fort; F. P. Anderson; (E)—R. O. McClenny, 
c. B. Jenkins, Jr., Charleston, 

Congaree—(M)—A. Douglas McArn, 
Camden; A. M. Mitchell; D. W. Robinson, 
H. L. Timmons, Columbia. 

Enoree—(M)—C. Darby Fulton, Nash- 
ville; J. A. McIntyre, Woodruff; C. BE. Ray- 
-_ 5 og: eR —— Fountain 

. i, &. ockley, Spartansburg; W. A. 
L. Sibley, Union. ° os 

Harmony—(M)—Ralph McCaskill, 
Kingstree; R. W. Park, Lake City; (E)— 
L. C. Stukes, Summerton; J. S. Britton, 
Salters. 

Pee Dee—(M)—W. D. Arnold, McColl; 
T. E. Simpson, Society Hill; — B. 
Lee, Patrick; J. McLeod, Latta. 

Piedmont—(M)—W. C. Ellerson, West- 
minster; J. S. Walkup, Belton; (E)—C. D. 
Evans, Iva; P. B Holtzendorff, Clemson. 

South Carolina—(M)—J. N. McCord, 
Greenwood; T. C. Cook; (E)—R, M. Erwin, 
Laurens; J. S. Morse, Abbeville. 


Synod of Tennessee 


Columbia—(M)—S. H. Salmon, Pulaski; 
E)—W. T. McCown, Fayetteville. 

Memphis—(M)—F. B. Gear, Decatur; W. 
J. Millard, T. B. Hay, L. F. Kinney; (E)— 
O. D. Bratton, J. E. Aydelotte, Memphis; 
Roy Burgess, Ripley; Cartmell Townes, 
Jackson. 

Nashville—(M)—H. P. Mobley, Frank- 
lin; R. M. Hudson, Old Hickory; Landern 
Childers; (E)—L. D. Crews, L. E. Mce- 
Keand, Nashville; M. T. Regen, Franklin. 


Synod of Texas 


Brazos—(M)—R. P. Douglass, CGC. IL 
King, Houston; W. R. Hall, Jr., Crockett; 
J. I. McCord, Austin; (E)—E. R. Wright, 
Freeport; G. T. Robinson, Palestine: M. L. 
Cashion, College Station; J. G. Whitten, 
——. ( 

Mid-Texas—(M)—B. K. Tenney, Brown- 
wood; H. L. Murphy, Abilene: F. W. Tyler; 
(E)—J. W. Stitt, H. W. Williams, Fort 
Worth: R. L. Morrison, Graham. 
e ——- rg R.A Currie, W. 

4 ney; — . Gr e, Jr., Aus- 
tin: E. M. Dodson, Marlin. nine 

Dallas—(M)—T. C. Vinson, Bowie: P. F. 
Bobb, Frank C. Brown, W. M. Elliott, Jr.; 
(E)—Lawrence Thomas, W. J. Hancock 
Dallas; Frank Cordill, Lancaster; G. 
Purcell, Iowa Park. 

El Paso—(M)—Burton Riddle, Level- 
land; Homer Akers, Portales, N. M.; (E)— 
dh Stoops, El Paso; F. S. Stubbman, Mid- 


Paris—(M)—T. H. Talbot. Longview: S. 


C. Guthrie: (E)—S. W. Ro Kil . 
Malcolm McKay, Marshall. a — 
Texas-Mexican—(M)—C. S. Guerrero, 


Fort Worth: (E)—Jose Tamez, San Benito. 

Western Texas—(M)—J. K. Neal, San 
Marcos; D. L. Stitt, Austin: M. H. Apple- 
white, Corpus Christi; Cc. I. Kelly, D. F. 
Murphy; (E)—H. E. Stone, H. CG. Kil- 
patrick, San Antonio; Ward Terrell, Junc- 
tion: P. L. Thompson, Weslaco; L. ©. 
Holmes, Harlingen. 


Synod of Virginia 

East Hanover—(M)—John Bright, EB. T. 
Thompson, A. L, Currie, N. L. Tennde, R. 
}-f Se eee M. Brimm, S. 8S. 
Negus, chmond; J. H. Moore, ; 
A.B. Gathright. Hanover. pena 

sexington—(M)—Locke White, Raphine; 
S. B. Hoyt, Goshen; W. L. Foley, Mt clin. 
ton: S. G. Harness, Rockbridge Baths: 
(E)—J. D. Sterrett, Lexington: J. B. Daf- 
fin. W. B. Webb, A. M. Woodside, Staunton. 

Montgomery—(M)—D. H. Coblentz, Fin- 
castle; B. F. Sperow, Narrows: P. F. Price, 
Florence, S. C.; C. J. Hollandsworth, Cov- 
ington: D. L. Edwin: (E)—R. E. Sessons, 
F. G. Payne, Roanoke; R. C. Friend, Nar- 
rows; J. M. Peck, Fincastle; W. P. Gilmer, 
Cr eee. 

orfolk —(M)—P. K. Buckles, Newport 
News: S. K. Emurian, J. L. MacMillan, . 
H. Gibboney; (E)—H. E. Hutchinson. W. 
P. McDowell, Norfolk; H. R. Gimbert, 
Lynnhaven; F. F. Quinn, Hampton. 

Potomac—(M)—J. S. Albertson, Be- 
thesda: A. R. Bird, Washington; D. ; 
Hammond: (E)—G. Monsman, Baltimore: 
R. W. Robinson, Herndon; F. P. Wilson, 
Alexandria. 

Ronanoke—(M)—C. H. Watts, Chase City: 
Pp W. Hodge, Danville: (E)—John 
Roozer. South Boston; W. Il. Hamersleéy, 
Randolph. 

West Hanover—(M“)—B. H. Wideman, 
Charlottesville: R. G. Hutcheson, Durham, 
N. C.: (E)—F. R. Crawford, Farmville; 
T. FE. Gilmer, Hampden-Sydney. 

Winchester—(M)—S. R. Diehl, Martins- 
hur¢e; R. K. McDonald, Berryville: (E)— 
H. Trotter, Woodstock; Frank Minor, Ope- 
quon. 


Synod of West Viriginia 


Bluestone—(M)—M. W. Doggett, Jr., 





ser, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Williamson; W. H. Foard, Brooklyn; 
(E)—J. F. Galloway, Bluefield; W. R. Key- 
Welch. 

Greenbrier—(M)—R. O. Lucke, Green- 
ville; H. D. Shiflet, Parsons; (E)—J. W. 
Raine, Alderson; H. Hevener, Arborvale. 

Kanawha—(M)—G. C. Bowman, McCon- 
nell; M. G. Stimpson, Belle; Herman Jones, 
Prenter, A. R. Bird, Jr.; (E)—W. H. Pat- 
ton, Huntington; C. G. Morgan, Prenter; 
A. R. Morris, Reed; A. S. Emmons, Chesa- 
peake, 











Robert M. Hart, formerly of Villa 
Rica, Ga., has entered upon his new 
work as pastor of the Childersburg and 


G re] W MM Ss Unity, (Weogufka) churches in Ala- 
. : bama. His address is Box 192, Childers- 
*Pulpit and Choir- burg, Ala. 
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The pastoral relationship between W. 
P. Jones and the Westminster church, 
rreensboro, N. C., has been dissolved 
by Orange Presbytery, 


Roy E. Watts, Albemarle, N. C., has 
been called to the Clarksdale, Miss., 
church. . 


Watson M. Fairley from Ft. Meade, 
Fla., to Box 56, Montreat, N. C. 
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heated by gas, steam or electricity. 


STERILIZER SINK—Our sinks meet 
all Health Dept. Requirements. Single, 
two or three compartment sinks, with 
and without drainboards. Available in 
stainless steel or galv. iron. Can be 
heated by gas, steam or electricity. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

At Columbia Seminary’s commence- 
ment, May 14-17, John N. Thomas, Rich- 
mond, Va., is to be the baccalaureate 
preacher; Claude H. Pritchard, Atlanta, 
is to give the missionary address; and 
Malcolm A. MacDonald, Clinton, S. C., 
will deliver the graduation address. At 
this time there will also be the formal 
inauguration of Columbia’s two new 
professors: Felix B. Gear and Cecil A. 
Thompson. 

Henry W. Quinius, Jr., Texas City, 
Texas, will be the commencement 
preacher at the 25th anniversary of 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, 
May 23. Mr. Quinius will be the first 
ex-student to deliver the commencement 
sermon at this school. 

Warner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., will 
preach the commencement sermon at 
the University of Mississippi May 23. 

Theodore F. Adams, First Baptist 
church, Richmond, Va., will deliver the 
con@mencement address at Hampden- 
Sydney college. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Hampden-Sydney: A. J. McKelway, 
chief of chaplains of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and Graham G. Lacy, Cen- 
tral church, Washington, D. C., will be 
awarded honorary doctor of divinity de- 
grees at the Hampden-Sydney com- 
mencement June 1. Other degrees to be 
awarded at that time include: W. T. 
Bondurant, superintendent of Texas 
Military Institute, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Robert Porterfield, head of the 
Barter Theater, Abingdon, Va., doctors 
of literature. 


ORNITHOLOGISTS’ PRESIDENT 

John H. Grey, Charlottesville, Va., 
has been elected president of the Vir- 
ginia Society of Ornithology. 


MARRIED 

William Crowe, Jr., First church, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Almeda Stewart 
Edwards were married at the Wilming- 
ton church May 3. 


SUMMER SESSION 

krnest Trice Thompson, Union Semi- 
nary in Virginia, is listed among the 
teachers at the Biblical Seminary, New 
York, in the second part of the summer 
session. 


BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
S'TRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—wWrite: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Temple in the Nation’s Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 23 


Ezra 3:10-13; Ps. 84:1-2; Ezek. 11:16; 


Our lessons this quarter have been 
taken from the history of the Jews af- 
ter their return from the land of cap- 
tivity. We retrace our steps this week 
to consider the place of the temple in 
the nation’s life. 


Jerusalem, we recall, was completely 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, in the year 587. For fifty 
years it lay waste. Then in 538 B. C. 
Babylon was captured by Cyrus, King 
of Persia, and the Persians became the 
masters of the East. Almost imme- 
diately Cyrus issued a proclamation al- 
lowing the Jews to return to their an- 
cestral homes. A large number of 
them took advantage of this offer and it 
was not long before the Jews had again 
taken root in their native land. 


I. The Rebuilding of the Temple, Ezra 
38:1—6:22 

On the first day of the seventh month 
the people assembled in Jerusalem un- 
der the leadership of Jeshua, the high 
priest, and Zerubbabel, their chief of 
state. Under their leadership a cere- 
monious beginning was made toward re- 
building the altar. Great care was taken 
to set up the new altar on exactly the 
same spot where the old altar had 
stood (strange how our religious life 
becomes identified with a certain site). 
On the same day they offered the sacri- 
fices prescribed for the Feast of Trum- 
pets. They started too the daily burnt 
offerings, morning and evening. Two 
weeks later they observed the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and after that the other 
feasts in due order. 

They also made provision for the 
building of the temple. Before actual 
work could begin they must quarry new 
stone and arrange for the securing of 
wood from the Lebanon. This was a 
costly and difficult procedure. The 
great trees must be felled and then 
dragged over the crest of Lebanon and 
slid Gown the slopes of the mountain 
range, then rafted to Joppa and drag- 
ged thence to Jerusalem. It was a big 
undertaking for people so poor. Nonvc- 
theless masons and carpenters were 
hired, and the contract for the wood 
was let to the appropriate concerns in 
Tyre and Sidon. 

Actual work on the temple was finally 
begun in the second year and the sec- 
ond month. The work was under the 
oversight of the Levites and under the 
general supervision of Jeshua and Ze- 
rubbabel. When the foundation was 
completed (compare our cornerstone 
ceremony) there was an elaborate cele- 
bration. The singing was conducted by 


37 :26-28 


two great choirs, singing antiphonally. 
Apparently one choir sang: ‘“O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good,” 
and the other responded, ‘For his 
mercy endureth forever.” The people 
as a whole were enthusiastic. They 
shouted with such abandon that the 
noise was heard for a long way off. 
Among the people, however, were some 
old men who had seen the first Temple, 
and as they looked on they wept, think- 
ing how small seemed all these prepara- 
tions in comparison with the grandeur 
of Solomon’s Temple (the good old 
days). 

When news of the Hebrews’ activities 
came to the surrounding people, they 
came and asked that they be allowed 
to participate. These people are gen- 
erally known as the Samaritans. They 
were the descendants of the Israelites 
who had remained in the land from 
among the northern tribes and who had 
intermarried with the colonists brought 
in by the Assyrians. (See II Kings 17: 
23ff). We read there that they wor- 
shipped Jehovah and served their own 
gods, a very significant expression. 

Jeshua and Zerubbabel and the lead- 
ers of the Jews curtly refused the Sa- 
maritans’ offer (Was this wise?) For- 
bidden to help, the Samaritans began 
to oppose. As Ezra says, they weakened 
the hands of the builders, i. e., discour- 
aged and terrified them, so that finally 
the building ceased. This opposition 
continued during the rest of Cyrus’ 
reign (538-529), during the reign of 
Cambyses (529-522), Pseudo-Smerdis 
(522) and down into the reign of Da- 
rius (521-486). As a result the work 
was halted for sixteen years. 

The work was finally resumed, as we 
have seen, because of the efforts of two 
prophets, Haggai and Zechariah. We 
must not be misled by the simple state- 
ment of 5:1-2 into thinking that it was 
the work of a day. As we study the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah we 
discover that it was a diffifficult task 
(is it ever easy to rebuild?); the two 
prophets hammered at their job inces- 
santly and finally their ringing and 
urgent words won the leaders and then 
the people, so that the work finally be- 
gan with both leaders and people in 
good heart. 

They had hardly begun their work 
when they were interrupted by the 
Persian governor, Tattenai. Perhaps he 
had been incited by the Samaritans, but 
at any rate he thought it his duty to 
ascertain definitely whether the Jews 
had authority for rebuilding the tem- 
ple. ‘The king had a search made at 
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Achmetha, i. e., Ecbatana, the summer 
residence of the Persian kings, and 
there was found Cyrus’ decree specifi- 
cally ordering that the temple be re- 
built. Darius, thereupon, issued in- 
structions that Tattenai must aid the 
Jews in their work. The work went on 
rapidly from that time and without 
further interruption. Services of dedi- 
cation were held. One detail of the 
service strikes us. In 6:17 we read 
that twelve he-goats were offered ac- 
cording to the number of the tribes of 
Israel. In other words the remnant 
who had returned made solemn confes- 
sion of sin in the name of the whole 
scattered and dispersed race. They 
acknowledged the essential unity of 
Israel alike in sharing the consequences 
of sin, the possibilities of restoration, 
and renewed consecration to God’s serv- 
ice. On the fourteenth day of the month 
the feast of the passover was kept with 
unusual joy. 


II. The Peoples’ Love for the House of 
God, Psalm 84 


We do not know when this psalm was 
written, or by whom. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been written by a man 
who was unable to worship in the Tem- 
ple, probably because of the exile. At 
any rate it struck such a popular note 
that it was taken up and given a place 
in the hymnbook of Israel. It became 
one of the great processional hymns, 
sung by the worshippers as they ap- 
proached the sanctuary. “Upon Git- 
tith’” (King James version) or “set to 
the Gittith’? (Revised Version) refers 
to the tune to which it was sung, pos- 
sibly the march of the Gittite guard 
(II. Sam. 15:18). The sons of Korah 
were a certain family of musicians con- 
nected with the temple, and this hymn 
seems to have been included in their 
collection. It is divided into three 
stanzas, as indicated by the word 
“Selah” in vss. 4 and 8. This word is 
probably a notation calling for a mu- 
sical interlude at this point. 

The psalm is an appropriate one for 
us to study at this time, because it ex- 
hibits Israel’s love for the house of 
God, which the people set themselves 
to rebuild as soon as they returned 
to their native land. 

In the first two verses (vss. 1-2) the 
singer expresses his intense longing for 
the worship of God’s house. ‘“‘Amiable” 
means worthy to be loved. ‘“Taber- 
nacles” means dwelling places, in the 
plural here, because it refers to the 
group of temple buildings. Soul, heart, 
and flesh in vs. 2 refer to the emotions, 
the reason and the will, with the liv- 
ing organism of the body through which 
they act, i. e., the whole man. Note 
especially that God himself, the living 
God, is the final object of the psalmist’s 
desire. The temple is only the means 
of realizing his presence. 

The Psalmist’s great longing for the 
house of God leads him, in the next two 
verses, to speak of the blessings of 
those who dwell continually within it 
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(3-4). He envies the birds who are 
free to build their nests in the imme- 
diate precincts of the temple. They 
have a happiness which he cannot en- 
joy. They are nearer to God, so it 
seems to him in his despondency, than 
he is. Even the birds are happy, who 
find shelter beneath the sacred roof; 
far more happy, truly blessed are they 
who dwell there, rendering the reason- 
able service of a thankful heart. He is 
speaking here of the actual ministers of 
the Temple. 


The second stanza was probably wrii- 
ten at a later time, perhaps by a later 
hand. The blessed include not only 
those who dwell in the holy place in 
God’s city and near to his house, but 
also those who can visit it with the 
caravans of pilgrims at the great na- 
tional festivals (5-8), in whose hearts 
are the highways to Zion (so the R. V.) 
i. e., the men who have their mind 
set on going to the Holy Place and who 
find there their strength in God. The 
Psalmist illustrates the blessings which 
such worship brings by a striking figure 
in vs. 6. The valley of Baca is trans- 
lated valley of weeping in R. V. It was 
some waterless and barren valley 
through which the pilgrims passed on 
their way to Jerusalem. It may well 
stand for those sorrowful periods of 
life through which all the people of 
God pass. Faith turned this valley, all 
such valleys for the pilgrims, into a 
place of springs (so the R. V.) Yea, 
says the Psalmist, the early rain cov- 
ereth it with blessing (R. V.) That is, 
those who seek God in his house find 
refreshment under the most untoward 
circumstances, while God _ refreshes 
them with showers of blessings from 
above, as the autumnal rains clothe the 
dry plains with grass and flowers. And 
instead of fainting on their toilsome 
journey they gain fresh strength as they 
advance (vs. 7). And as the Psalmist 
sings of these blessings he pours out 
a prayer that he may share in them too. 


In the final stanza the Psalmist rises 
to the joyful conviction that not only 
are they blessed who dwell in God’s 
house (vs. 4) and those who are able 
to visit it at regular intervals (vs. 5), 
but they who, whether they worship in 
it or not, are one with him by faith: 
“Blessed is the man who trusteth in 
thee.’”” He begins with a prayer for the 
king, a shield and protection for his 
people, the anointed of the Lord. For, 
says he, a day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand, i. e., a thousand men, 
a regiment. In other words, a day spent 
in prayer is better protection for the 
government than great armies (these 
verses may be interpreted differently, 
the meaning is obscured). And this 
leads the Psalmist to declare that he 
would rather perform the humblest 
service in the temple of him who toler- 
ates no evil than be entertained as a 
guest where wickedness makes its 
home. For the Lord is a sun and 
shield; he gives grace and glory; no 
good thing will he withhold from them 
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that walk uprightly. Blessed therefore 
is the man that trusts in God. 


Ill. The Value of the Temple in the 
People’s Life 


The great prophet Ezekiel began his 
ministry among the exiles before the 
final fall of Jerusalem. These exiles 
were discouraged and embittered; they 
longed to be near the sanctuary, the 
temple in Jerusalem, which signified for 
them the presence and the blessing of 
God and they mourned their distance 
from it, which meant that they sepa- 
rated from the love of God (see Ps. 
137; Ps. 84:1-4). In 11:16-17 Ezekiel 
seeks to reassure them, to remind them 
that they are not lost from God’s love, 
that the fact that the temple is far 
away does not mean that,God is far 
away. Verse 11:16 itself is a little ob- 
scure and can be translated in a num- 
ber of different ways. Perhaps that of 
the Revised Version is best: ‘‘Whereas 
I have removed them far off among the 
nations, and whereas I have scattered 
them among the countries, yet will I 
be to them a sanctuary for a little while 
in the countries where they are come.” 
The prophet goes on to speak of the 
time when they shall return to their 
ancestral land. Meanwhile he assures 
them that they can find in God a sanc- 
tuary, i. e., that they can find joy, 
strength and comfort in God apart from 
the temple worship to which they have 
been accustomed. It is the same thought 
that we find in the latter part of Psalm 
84. It was not easy for the Jews to 
recognize that they could worship God 
apart from the religious forms to which 
they were accustomed (just as some 
people do today, and oppose any change 
in form or ceremonial). Jesus gave us 
the final Christian statement of this 
truth when he said: “the hour cometh 
and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth: for such doth the Father seek 
to be his worshippers. God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and truth.” (Jn. 4:24.) 

In 37:15-28 Ezekiel foretells the re- 
union of the restored Israel into one 
Kingdom, ruled by one king, even Da- 
vid. The theme of the passage is found 
in vs. 22: “and I will make them one 
nation in the land . . and one king 
shall be king to them all, and they shall 
be no more two nations, neither shall 
they ke divided into two kingdoms any 
more at all.” The recurring thought 
is, there is one God and therefore there 
must be one community of the redeemed 
with a single affection and service (cf. 
Eph. 4:4-7). With this united commun- 
ity God will make a covenant of peace, 
a covenant that will result in abiding 
peace. The people will be sanctified, 
that is, all of their ways, all of their 
institutions, will be consecrated to God, 
and their reputation will extend among 
the nations. The power which will bind 
the people together, the secret of their 
holiness and of their influence among 
the nations, the basis of their peace 
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comes from the presence of God in their 
midst, and the symbol of that presence, 
the particular place in which it is real- 
ized is the temple, which is therefore 
the true center of their life. 

This is the ideal which Ezekiel holds 
before the Jews. It has never been real- 


ized in fact. There are some who think . 


it will yet be—the Jews reunited, in 
Palestine, from which they will never 
be removed. The more common view 
is that Ezekiel’s prophecy will be spirit- 
ually fulfilled in and through the 
church. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The Jewish nation had been de- 
stroyed. A new start was now being 
made. The one thing that the people 
considered to be all-important and the 
only thing which the sacred writer con- 
siders worthy of record was the re- 
establishment of worship and the build- 
ing of the temple around which the 
worship centered. Were the Jews wise 
in thus putting religion at the center 
of their renewed life? What value does 
religion have for the nation today? Does 
worship at God’s house still have the 
same value for the individual that it 
had for the Psalmist? What conditions 
need to be fulfilled if these values are 
to be realized? 

2. We read that when the founda- 
tions of the new house were laid the 
old men wept, the young men shouted 
for joy. The old men wept because 
they thought of the past and were dis- 
appointed in the small beginning. The 
young men rejoiced because they saw 
a chance to build. ‘‘They saw that the 
new foundation was larger than the old 
and they visioned a grander temple and 
a nobler commonwealth.” We need to- 
day men who will not be discouraged, 
men who will build for the future. “He 
is aged who lives in bygone days, with 
his face ever set to the irreparable past, 
vainly regretting its retreating memo- 
ries, uninterested in the present, de- 
spondent of the future.’’ Does the past 
ever handicap the present? How? 

3. Is there danger today that menu 
will identify the worship of God too ex- 
clusively with a particular site, a par- 
ticular mode, a particular community? 

4. Ezekiel saw the people of God re- 
united (as Paul put it later, One Lord, 
one faith, one church), at peace with 
God and their fellowmen, their whole 
life consecrated to God’s service, their 
influence extending throughout’ the 
world. He saw that this ideal would 
be realized through God’s presence in 
their midst—in the temple. Is this 
an ideal which can be realized in the 
church—is it an ideal toward which we 
could strive? 





Why are there so many criticisms 
of the church today? Are we like the 
people of whom Charles Kingsley said 
that ‘“‘they cared for nothing but the 
salvation of their own dirty little 
souls’? The greatest peril to the 
church is selfishness, lukewarmness, and 
indifference.—Earnest Worker. 
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BOOK NOTES 


GOD CONFRONTS MAN IN HIS- 
TORY. By Henry Sloane _ OCoffin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
154 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president- 
emeritus of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, renowned as pastor, edu- 
eator, author, scholar and statesman, 
not long ago completed a seven months 
tour of the Far and Middle East, travel- 
ing and lecturing on the Joseph Cook 
Foundation. This book gives a brief 
summary of his impressions of Chris- 
tianity in the East and the lectures 
which he delivered during the course of 
his journeys. The lectures were pre- 
pared especially for people of various 
religious backgrounds, Christian and 
non-Christian, and constitute a popular 
presentation and defense of Christianity, 
as seen from the standpoint of God’s 
activity in history, The freshness of the 
presentation, the aptness of the illustra- 
tions, the author’s skill in presenting 
the profoundest truths in simple, non- 
technical language, the relation of his 
message to the concrete problems of the 
world today, make it a notable volume. 
It is as valuable for American audiences, 
Christian and non-Christian, clerical 
and lay, as for the Eastern audiences for 
whom it was originally prepared. 

Dr. Coffin’s main thesis is that Chris- 
tianity is a unifying force which alone 
can control the factors of history and 
hold in fellowship the races, nations, 

E and millions of mankind. 


His report in the opening chapter on 
what Asiatics are thinking is full of 
implications for the Foreign Mission 
movement. Thus, “It is widely believed 
that Russia has solved one all-important 
social problem—an assured living for 
the poorest in the population. ... The 
Western democracies must demonstrate 
that their economic and political sys- 
tems furnish an ampler life to all of 
their people, especially the poorest, or 
Communism will sweep the Orient.” 
Again, “So acute was the feeling on 
(the) matter of racial equality among 
all Indians, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, that I am persuaded that our dis- 
criminations on the basis of color con- 
stitute a major obstacle to the advance 
of the Christian faith. They grant that 
the caste system is a similar set of social 
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segregations. But the Christian gospel 
proclaims itself supra-racial, and when 
the church in practice permits these dis- 
criminations and fails boldly to combat 
them, her message is scorned as a sham 
and despised as impotent.”’ 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


CHURCH, LAW AND SOCIETY. By 
Bishop Gustaf Aulen of Sweden. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 1948. 111 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is clear little book setting forth 
a view of the relationship between 
church and society which Calvinists will 
find familiar and congenial. There are 
two wrong ideas about this relationship: 
the pietist says, Christians must flee the 
world; the modernist says, Christians 
must conform to the world’s culture. 
The truth is, the world, in spite of all 
evil and sin, is God’s world and his 
laboratory. God does not work in the 
world only through his church but uses 
also men who don’t belong to his 
church. The idea that only professed 
Christians, i. e., churchmen, can render 
any real service for justice in society 
is a conceited view, the church being 
composed in fact of most imperfect peo- 
ple. Still the church has a vital task: 
to proclaim, maintain and work for the 
Law of God, which is the link between 
church and society, The Law is not a 
way to God, it is no substitute for the 
gospel or for faith. We are not saved 
by law; but we are to live by it. The 
law of God is Love; but the ‘‘first-born 
child of Love is Justice’; these two can 
never be rightly separated. Justice is 
not merely Aristotle’s idea of ‘‘to each 
his own,” but is the more positive de- 
mand that we take thought for our 
neighbors’ welfare. Justice cannot be 
based on the ‘‘worth’ of man nor on 
human rights, but only on God’s abso- 
lute command. This law is the ‘‘way 
to all human relationship,” it is the ‘‘in- 
strument through which God realizes 
his will in human life.”” The church has 
no monopoly on justice, but recognizing 
it wherever found, must take it as her 
main duty to stand for this law, to live 
by it, and work for it in society in all 
possible ways. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Corporation 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Church Member’s Manual. "First com- 
piled by Chas. A. Davies. Revised under 
the direction of the First Presidency. (Re- 
organized church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. Herald Publishing Co. 

Is God Evidentt Gerald Heard. Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00. 

Still the Bible Speaks. W. A. Smart. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. 

The Art of Plain Talk. Rudolph Flesch. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
We Beheld His Glory. 

bell. Island Press. .69c. 
PAMPHLETS 
How to Get Reader Interest Into Your 
Writing. By DeWitt Reddick. Presbyte- 





Susan S. Hub- 


rian Book Stores. 25c. 
Meditations Personal and Social. By 
James Myers. Federal Council Commis- 


sion on Worship. 165c. 
The Palace of the King. By A. Miller 
Prevo. The William-Frederick Press. 50c. 
Pray For. Others. By Frank C. Laubach. 
The Upper Room. 10c. 


CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 











RELIGIOUS BOOKS purchased for cash. 

We pay transportation cost. Send list 
today or write for purchase particulars. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 








Ave., Greenwood, Miss. ‘ ‘Serving the 
South.” 

HELP WANTED 
STENOGRAPHIC—Y our Presbyterian 


Committee of Religious Education has 
occasional openings for qualified stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Why not com- 
bine those talents with your desire to as- 
sociate yourself with the work of the 
church? Applications should be sent to 
the Personnel Office, Presbyterian Bldg., 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 





Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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Not Where We Are--- But Where We Are Going? 


2 ee ne me ee a ee et ee 


i : This, Our Rallying 


[HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCITHAS 


ALWAYS’ STOOD FOR RELIGION Cry of 1912, 
AND EDUCATION-RELIGION AS ° 
THE BASIS OF 6 TRUE EDUCATION Was Discontinued. 


AND EDUCATION AS PROMO: Did It Tell 


TIVE OF POSITIVE, PRACTICAL 
_ RELIGION. Too Much? 


on ee 


Soon after the General Assembly laid responsibility for our institutions of Christian 


Higher Education on this Executive Committee, the cut printed above was made and used | 
in many of our Church publications. 


Later its use was discontinued—it seemed to tell too much! The Church has “stood” 
for Christian Education but for too long a period it had stood still. The institutions were 
not in the budgets of the churches, little apparent interest was shown in them, and only a 
small amount of financial aid was extended. The slogan was a fine statement of an ancient 
fact. 

But now a change has come. The Church today has shown its willingness to stand by— } 
to give countenance, to sustain, to support firmly and liberally—to keep faith with, to 


stand for—to take sides with and uphold, guide and sustain its own indispensable in- 
stitutions. 


The ringing call of Sir Robert Peel: ‘Secular education is only half an education with 
the most important half left out’’—has been used to wake up the Church. 


The reminder of W. F. King: ‘Properly to plant and nourish a Christian College is 
one of the highest privileges of Christian men and women’’—has helped to stimulate the 
Church to clearer thought and more active interest. 


Measured by the rule of the Master Teacher, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” 


these institutions, by their output, have established their claim on the interest, prayer and 
liberal support of all Presbyterians. 


Forward-looking men and women contribute to these institutions and they make the) 
most needed contribution to church and state. 


Since 1939 the value of the property of our institutions has increased from $18,695,527 
to $22,114.884, and the endowment funds from $17,476 602 to $23,420,677. In 1939 debts 


of the institutions amounted to more than $1,000,000, while today less than $200,000 is 
owed and much of this is covered by pledges. 


We will stand up, be counted, continue to go forward with this work to better thingsl 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., Secretary Wm. H. HOPPER, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 








